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A LETTER, 



My Lord, 

« ^ 

You have introduced into ,; Parliament a measure 
professing to be for " the mose effectual Relief of 
the Destitute Poor in IrelancJ*" This is a measure 
in which every one who has a regard to the welfare 
of that country must feel deeply interested. I have 
no better excuse than this interest to offer for the 
liberty I take in addressing your Lordship on the 
subject of the provisions of your proposed bill. 

It may, perhaps, add freedom to the observations 
which I may feel it my duty to offer to your notice, if 
I state in the outset that I cannot regard this bill as 
in any sense owing its origin to your Lordship. 
The merit or demerit of the measure belongs to Mr. 
NichoUs, except as far as your Lordship may be 
involved in having permitted yourself to be the 
medium of its introduction ; but it is evident that 
the bill is drawn up without any deviation, on the 
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plan suggested by Mr. Nicholls, in the report pre- 
sented by him to Lord John Russell. That report 
is literally and completely the draught of the bill ; 
and the transcript is not only a faithful, but a servile 
copy of the original. It is not merely that the 
views and principles of that report are carried out 
in the enactment vrhich is based upon it, but even in 
minute details its suggestions are implicitly obeyed. 

The measure, my Lord, is Mr. Nicholls's ; for, of 
course, I must not suppose that this gentleman was 
sent out to frame from personal inspection a report 
in accordance with any model previously settled on 
and deposited in the Cabinet. I must believe that 
all his commission appears in the letter of Lord John 
Russell, prefixed to his printed report. To suppose 
the report not to be altogether his own, would be an 
insult to that gentleman and his employers. If the 
report be his own, unquestionably so is the bill 
which is its copy. 

A knowledge of the manner of the preparation of 
the bill may be useful, as a key to understanding, 
or at least explaining the character of its provisions. 
Any one acquainted with Ireland must feel, upon 
perusing this bill, that it has not grown naturally 
out of a knowledge of the wants and circumstances 
of the country, but has been framed to meet a par- 
ticular exigency in legislation. The truth is, that it 
has been brought in to meet the desire on the part of 
the public, that some remedial measure should be 
applied to the destitution which is known to exist 
in Ireland. The necessity of meeting this desire 



determined the Cabinet to prepare some Poor-law. 
On this determination, Mr. Nicholls was sent over to 
report whether it would be possible to establish the 
workhouse system in Ireland ; and he has re- 
ported, as he might have done without going to 
Ireland at all, that it is possible ; and he has accord- 
ingly prepared a plan for dotting the country with 
workhouses, and for regulating and managing them. 
But he has not touched — indeed he could not touch— 
upon the vital question, whether the establishment 
of workhouses would be a remedy for the state of 
things, which leaves a large proportion of our fellow- 
beings without sufficient food ; and makes the con- 
dition of the poor of Ireland a disgrace, not only to 
the British empire, but to humanity. Through the 
entire bill you may trace the effects of the spirit that 
indited it. It is a piece of forced legislation ; and 
in every clause you can discern that it is enacted, 
more from the impression that so much of an article 
called legislation must be produced, than from any 
d priori conviction that a particular provision is in 
itself expedient. 

I need not point out to your Lordship the danger- 
ous consequences of such a mode of legislation ; but 
I may remind you, that such legislation is just what 
we might have expected from the course that, in this 
instance, was pursued. Mr. Nicholls was directed 
to frame a system of poor-laws for Ireland ; his 
commission extended in fact no further than to adapt 
the English administration of poor-laws to Ireland. 
He has executed his commission, and the result has 
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been, that he has produced a plan utterly and mi- 
serably inefGcient as a measure of relief, and just as 
foreign to the real character and causes of destitution 
in Ireland, as it is possible for any measure to be. 
And this just because the plan was not the result of 
a patient and calm investigation of the nature and 
causes of the existing distress, but was produced to 
meet a demand on the part of the house and the 
ministry for a plan. 

It is very true that Mr. NichoUs was desired 
to take with him the report of the Poor-inquiry 
Commission ; a report which was certainly the re- 
sult of a long, and minute, and careful inquiry into 
the distresses of Ireland ; a report, not gathered in a 
hasty travelling tour of six weeks, but by laborious 
and multiplied investigations. But, strange to say, 
this report Mr. Nicholls has entirely, disregarded. 
It is not merely that he has directly opposed the re- 
commendations, and set at defiance the opinions of 
the Commissioners, but he has most singularly thrown 
overboard the evidence they have adduced as to 
facts. He either has paid no attention at all to the 
facts which the Commissioners have proved as to the 
character of the distress in Ireland, or he has drawn 
from these facts a conclusion as to the remedy, such 
as no other man could, by any ordinary process of 
reasoning, have arrived at. 

Now, my Lord, it is quite one thing to reject an 
opinion, and quite another to disregard the statement 
of a fact. Mr. Nicholls may, or may not have been 
correct in disregarding the inferences which the 



Commissioners themselves drew from the mass of 
evidence they collected, but certainly he must have 
reasons which do not appear on the face of his 
report — reasons, too, of which the most remote hint 
has not been given — to warrant him in throwing aside 
altogether the testimony borne by them to the actual 
state of the country, and framing a plan without the 
slightest reference to the information they had col- 
lected as to the nature, the extent, and the probable 
causes of destitution. 

Nor does it appear, iu rejecting the data furnished 
to him by the labours of the Commissioners, what 
information he has substituted as the ground-work 
of his plan. It is quite idle to suppose, that in a 
hurried circuit through some of the towns of Ireland, 
he could personally obtain the knowledge of the 
country which would enable him to supersede the 
information furnished by the Commission. Indeed, 
upon the most essential point — the extent of distress 
^^— he has no more accurate notion than what he 
derives from a vague analogy between Ireland and 
some counties in England, which he terms " among 
the most highly pauperized ;" from which he infers, 
that "workhouse accommodation may occasionally 
be required for 80,000 persons," being one per cent, 
on the population ; and this vague analogy — an 
analogy which every inhabitant of Ireland knows to 
be completely deceptive — is all that he puts in place 
of the proofs offered by the Commissioners, that 
** there are out of work, and in distress, during thirty 
weeks in the year, not less than 686,000 persons, 
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which, with those depending on thera, will make a 
total of 2,386,000 persons requiring support for 
thirty weeks in the year." 

Mr. Nicholls's grand and fatal mistake is this, — 
he started on the assumption that he must deal with 
destitution in Ireland as if it were the accident of 
individuals, instead of considering it as the essential 
and general condition of a class. It is this which 
has led him to propose, as a remedial measure, 
workhouses where one out of every 100 of the popu- 
lation might occasionally be relieved ; instead of 
suggesting some measure by which we might endea- 
vour to find sufficient food for one-third of the popu- 
lation who have not enough to eat. 

No two objects can be more perfectly distinct, than 
a provision for those who may occasionally fall into 
want through any of those contingencies, to which, 
even in the most prosperous countries, all classes are 
liable, and an attempt generally to raise above penury 
the condition of a great mass of the inhabitants of a 
country. It is a very different thing whether we 
have to deal with destitution as the exception, or, 
unfortunately, are compelled to consider it as the 
general rule. 

Now, my Lord, the evidence collected by the Poor- 
inquiry Commission, if it proves any thing, proves 
this, that generally throughout whole districts of 
Ireland, penury, and almost starvation, are the gene- 
ral condition of those classes who are called, by a 
mockery of their misery, the labouring classes, — which 
means the classes that are willing to labour, and can 
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get no employment: it proves that the labourer 
cannot, by the utmost exertion of his industry, pro- 
cure sufficient to support himself and his family 
throughout the year ; that he can make no attempt 
to supply them with comforts, since he has not even 
wherewithal to supply them with a sufficiency of 
necessaries; and that the result of this state of things 
is a hideous and appalling mass of misery and des- 
titution, amid which human beings, degraded by 
wretchedness to almost the scale of savage life, 
barely drag out a precarious existence in hovels that 
can scarcely be said to shelter them from the rains 
and winds of heaven. 

1 do not wish to dwell upon subjects such as 
these — I am bound to believe that your Lordship 
has read the appalling details of wretchedness 
which are collected in the Poor-inquiry evidence 
— there is no use in harrowing up the feelings 
of human nature by repeating them ; but I cannot 
believe that ever you have taken the trouble to cal- 
culate the number of human beings who are left in 
this state, or you never would have sanctioned the 
putting forward, as a remedy, a measure so entirely — 
if the subjectwere not so fearfully solemn ; — I would 
add, a measure so ludicrously inadequate and ir- 
relevant as the workhouses of Mr. Nicholls. 

Let us examine the nature of the provisions of this 
bill, and contrast them with the state of things which 
they are intended to remedy. 

It is enacted, that a Commissioner shall have power 
to. form, unions for the relief of the poor; that a 
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board of guardians shall be appointed ; that the 
Commissioners shall have power to build a work- 
house in each union ; and that then the guardians 
shall have power to receive any one they please into 
this workhouse^ and assess a rate upon the union 
for their support ; they may also of course refuse 
relief when they please ; but people from all districts 
are granted the glorious privilege of asking for it at 
any workhouse they think fit. 

This is, I believe, a fair compendium of the bill. 
There is no restriction on the Commissioner as to 
the number of workhouses he may build ; but it is 
understood that they will not exceed one in every 
twenty miles square, and each will contain about 800 
paupers. I believe it is also understood, as in Eng- 
land, that in these workhouses the poor are to be 
made as uncomfortable as is possible ; that the work- 
house is to be built near the police barrack ; and 
that paupers are to be severely punished who leave it 
without the consent of the guardians. 

Now, my Lord, let me earnestly entreat you to re- 
member the state of things for which this is pro- 
posed as a remedy. Do not be led away by a name, 
and think, because all parties are agreed on a poor- 
law, and this is a poor-law, therefore this must be 
good. Measures of the most different tendency 
might all come under the denomination of a poor- 
law ; but what all parties are agreed on is, that the 
destitution in Ireland is such as to demand the special 
interference of the legislature : but in what way that 
interference should be effected is a question that 
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requires a patient investigation of the state of Ireland 
to determine. 

Let me urge it s^gain upon your attention — the 
importance of the truth must excuse its repetition — 
that what we want in Ireland is not a shelter in a 
workhouse from the pressure of temporary penury : 
we want something that will raise the condition of 
an entire class — that will give our labourers more 
food and more clothes, and better houses to live in ; 
we want something that will give bread to thousands 
of famishing mouths, and put covering upon naked 
limbs;— and this, not in one instance of every hundred 
of the population, in the restraint and confinement 
of a workhouse, — which we Irish will soon learn, as 
well as the English, to call a Bastile, — but throughout 
all those who depend for their own labour on sup- 
port. We want, in a word, not relief for occasional 
want, but a remedy for general and permanent 
destitution. 

If this be not borne in mind ; if you attempt to 
apply to our state a measure of relief which proceeds 
upon the supposition of occasional and temporary 
want, your error Avill be mischievous beyond the 
power of calculation, perhaps beyond the power of 
recall. You must take the destitution of Ireland in 
^11 its breadth ; you must look at it as the condition 
of an entire class ; you must consider it as the result 
of a state of things by which in many districts ao 
person can earn by his labour sufficient to maintain 
himself and his family in comfort. Unless you ba«e 
your remedial legislation on such a view of the state 
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of Ireland as will comprehend its pauperism in all 
its extent — spread over the surface of our entire 
country, eating like a leprosy into the vitals of the 
nation, demoralizing the poor, and rendering insecure 
the property and the privilege of the rich — unless 
you are prepared to contemplate the evil as it exists 
in the country, and not in the fanciful analogies of 
Mr. NichoUs, you had better not legislate at all ; for 
your measures must only be delusions upon the hopes 
of the poor, cruel raising of expectation that you 
cannot be prepared to meet ; or it may be even useless 
confiscation of the property of those who have. 

If the workhouse system be carried to the extent 
that would for the present give relief to all the des- 
titute poor, — if you are prepared to receive into the 
workhouse, and support, every one who is unable 
to earn his bread by his own industry, it is not diflfi- 
cult to prove that the entire rental of Ireland will be 
insufficient for the necessary rate. You do not con- 
template a general confiscation of property. If the 
Commissioners of the Poor-inquiry be correct in cal- 
culating 2,385,000 as the number which you must 
sustain for 30 weeks, if each of these cost you but 
2^d. a-day, you have a tax upon the country of 
5,000,000 a-year, a tax amounting to half the entire 
rental of the country, a tax far exceeding that portion 
of it which belongs to the landlords after paying 
all charges on their estates. 

You do not contemplate such a confiscation of 
property as this ; you know that it would be useless, 
that it would only be to impoverish the rich without 
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benefiting the poor. The relief you ofTer is limited 
in its amount. Let us take the limit already stated : 
you erect a workhouse on every twenty miles square ; 
each workhouse accommodates 800 inmates ; you 
cautiously avoid giving any settlement, or any right 
to relief ; all is left to the discretion of the guar- 
dians. 

Now, my Lord, again I ask you, is this intended to 
offer relief to those who may occasionally be brought 
to want, or as a remedy for general and permanent 
destitution? Will the accommodation afforded in 
the workhouse be inferior or not to that which the 
peasantry can find in their mud hovels, sometimes 
upon ^ one meal a-day ? Will you make it so 
uncomfortable as to offer no inducement to the 
starving inmates of the miserable cabins to resort 
to it ? If you do, how much have you done to remedy 
the misery of the country ? if you do not, some of 
your workhouses will be besieged by applicants 
ten times as numerous as they can possibly receive. 
Who is to take upon himself the responsibility either 
of refusal or selection? Where will you find your 
Board of Guardians to send back nine out of every 
ten to misery and starvation? Will the excluded 
tamely submit? I am almost tempted to ask you, 
ought they ? My Lord, it is very easy for us 
to talk and write upon such matters, and specu- 
late on the conduct of the starving poor. Let us 
imagine ourselves in the condition of Connaught 
paupers. Long sinking under distress such as dis- 
graces no civilized nation on the face of the globe ; 
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willing to dig, and not ashamed to beg, but finding 
none to employ us, and procuring now and then a 
scanty pittance from the charity of others as poor as 
ourselves. Imagine then our hopes raised by the 
arrival of Commissioners who ask us about our state, 
who encourage us to reveal the secrets of our penury, 
and hold out expectations of relief ; at last, when hope 
deferred had made the heart sick, the workhouse 
is built^ — we apply for admission to any place 
where we will get enough to eat, and we are refused. 
Beware, my Lord, how you trifle with feelings of 
desperation, and send back the peasant to believe 
himself abandoned both of God and man. Mr. 
Nicholls expects the erection of his workhouses to 
tranquillize Ireland ; but he suggests that they should 
be built as near as possible to the police barrack. 

I may be told that this is an extreme case. It is 
an extreme case, so far as it supposes the extremity 
of suffering; but it is not exaggerated. It will be 
realized in many of your unions. The Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry have calculated the number of 
destitute poor at 2,385,000. You propose, in all the 
workhouses together, to provide accommodation for 
80,000. You do nothing at all for the excluded. 
Will you tranquillize Ireland by such a measure ? 

You give no right of relief by this bill ; in every 
case it rests with the discretion of the Guardians to 
grant or to refuse it. Have you reflected, my Lord, 
on the onerous nature of the duties you impose upon 
them, when you invest them with this discretion ? 
I have endeavoured to point out to you the nature 
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of these duties in unions where the number of appli* 
cants far exceeds the possibility of relief; but let us 
take other and more favourably circumstanced unions. 
In every one it will be necessary to draw some 
line of limitation ; in every one you impose upon 
the Guardians the necessity of defining the limits 
within which poverty is to be considered as destitution 
entitling to relief. This duty must of necessity be 
an unpopular one. No matter how fairly or how 
mercifully the line be drawn, those upon the verge of 
it must ever consider themselves as unfairly excluded 
from the limits of relief; and when you add to the 
heart-burnings that will thus arise, the dissatisfaction 
that will be undoubtedly occasioned by the rigour 
which will be employed to render the workhouses 
sufficiently distasteful to their inmates, I think I 
am justified in saying that the name of Guardians 
will be hateful to the people, and that of necessity 
it will become in the minds, whether of those who 
are admitted or those who are sent away, synonymous 
with oppressors of the poor. Those who become 
inmates of the workhouse will regard them so, 
because, while the system they administer relieves 
the! poor, it still punishes poverty as a crime ; those 
whom they exclude will hate them, because they have 
been the instrument of denying them the assistance 
to which they feel or fancy themselves entitled. 

If I am correct in my anticipations of the neces- 
sary unpopularity of the duties of the Board of 
Guardians, it may be worth your Lordship's while to 
reflect on this in connexion with the fact, that you 
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oblige the local magistracy to be members of this 
Board. You exempt, indeed, from this duty the 
stipendiaries appointed by the government ; but, per- 
haps, this exemption may have rather an invidious than 
salutary effect, as indirectly tending still more to alie- 
nate the confidence of the people from the class of 
magistrates that comprise the resident gentry, for 
whom it should be the first object of a wise states- 
man to conciliate it. 

Your bill, conferring no right to relief, of necessity 
contains no provision for settlement ; and a large ma- 
jority of the House of Commons have rejected a 
motion for the insertion of a clause of settlement. 
A provision of settlement must infer some right to 
relief; without it, it would be a tyranny intolerable 
and cruel. But let us examine how a measure con* 
taining no provision of settlement, consequently 
conferring no power of removal, and at the same time 
leaving the administration of relief altogether at the 
discretion of the guardians of each union, will 
affect the distribution of pauperism throughout the 
country. 

Of course; your Lordship is aware that, to borrow the 
language of Mr. Nicholls, some districts of Ireland 
are much more " highly pauperized" than others; 
or, to use plainer words, that in some parts of the 
country there is much more destitution than in others. 
The North forms generally a happy exception to the 
rest of the country ; and while, in many unions in 
the western counties (supposing them to be formed - 
on the mathematical scale of twenty miles square), the 
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destitute poor will far exceed the limits of any work- 
house to contain ; it is possible that in some of those, 
in the north-eastern counties, the applications may 
not amount to the capabilities of admission. 

The rate to be levied is a local one ; and nothing 
could be more unjust than to make these prosperous 
districts pay for the maintenance of the paupers of 
the others. The injustice will be fully apparent, if 
you bear in mind how much of the diflFerence is owing 
to the difference of the conduct of the landlords, and 
that it is on the landlords that the burden of the 
poor-rate will ultimately fall. Yet this injustice 
must result from the practical operation of any 
poor-law which does not contain a provision of 
settlement. 

That the poor will migrate from those districts in 
whicli they cannot obtain relief, to those in which 
they can, is, perhaps, evident without proof. Of 
course, it is in the power of the goardiaiis of the union 
to which they migrate, to refuse l^em admission, 
and permit them to die of starvation, or live on in 
the most miserable destitution. This is virtually the 
enactment of a law of settlement ; but this law will 
not be put in force until the attraction of an un- 
filled workhouse has collected so many paupers from 
other unions, as to amount to a serious burden. It is 
possible, of course, for the guardians then to put an 
arbitrary law of settlement in force, and deny relief 
to strangers ; but this denial will not remove the 
influx ; it will leave the immigrants in destitu- 
tion, and thus create a mass of pauperism in their 
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own vicinity ; and there will be a moral compulsion on 
those who administer the poor-funds of that district, 
to administer relief. One thing is certain, that by 
the removal to the workhouse of all the beggars of a 
district, there will be a premium held out to the 
emigration of mendicants from others. It is idle to 
say that the inhabitants have the power to refute 
them relief : they have ; but it is a poor protection 
against the burden of supporting them, to tell us 
that we have the abstract right to see our fellow- 
creatures perish at our doors. 

There seems, then, just grounds for the apprehen- 
sion that the effect of erecting mendicities by mathe- 
matical proportions all over the country, will be, 
while no effectual relief is administered, to diffuse 
pauperism equally around each ; and that there will be 
invited to settle on the few improving districts of 
Ireland, a mass of squalid and demoralizing miser}^, 
which may soon reduce them to the level of the 
rest. 

This consideration, my Lord, is well worthy of 
your serious attention. Both justice and expediency 
demand that you should not neglect it. Justice de* 
mands that you should not tax the good landlord of a 
well managed district, to support, during his months 
of mendicancy, the cottier who is impoverished by 
the rackrent of a bad. Expediency demands that 
you should restrain, and not encourage the spread 
of pauperism ; it is contagious^ and the less it is 
difiused the better. 

These difficulties all originate in the grand mistake 
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to which allusion has already been made: — those 
who have drawn up a plan for the relief of our 
destitution, have mistaken its nature and character 
altogether. They have legislated to provide relief 
for occasional and individual want ; and the attempt 
to force this legislation to be applied to another, and 
a very different species of dei^titution, must naturally 
be attended with every strange anomaly, and be pro- 
ductive of every crying inconvenience. 

The people of Ireland have not food enough to 
eat ; the share that would fall to the lot of each man^ 
of the provisions destined for home consumption, is 
far below a fair allowance, were it all equally divided 
among the inhabitants. Here is the evil, and you 
take 80,000 of the people^ and you shut them up 
in workhouses. 

And this you do, while the following facts are 
also indisputably proved : — 

That there is uncultivated and half cultivated land 
in Ireland, far more than sufficient, if cultivated, to 
make up the deficiency ; and that there are labourers 
unemployed, more than sufficient to cultivate that 
land, so as to raise the required supply* 

And with these facts thus broadly staring us in 
the face, are we to make no effort to raise the 
additional food we require, by turning our unem- 
ployed labourers on our unproductive lands ? 

Another fact^ that should make you cautious how 
you proceed to remedy the deficiency of food by 
any means that will not increase the supply, is that 
the share of the produce of the soil which is allotted 
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as the reward of labour in Ireland, is as great pro- 
portionally as in England. 

The difference, however, is this, that every acre of 
cultivated ground in England yields, on the average, 
nearly twice as much as one in Ireland, — while at 
the same time, for each two labourers that any given 
quantity of ground maintains in England, the same 
quantity in Ireland ministers to five. Hence, while 
the entire labourers of England have among them 
the same proportion of the produce, and no greater 
than the Irish have, each individual English labourer 
has about five times as much as each individual Irish. 

I am adducing no facts but those which are sup- 
plied by the Commissioners of your own Inquiry. I 
can hardly believe that your Lordship's attention 
has not been turned to these facts; and yet I 
am utterly at a loss to conceive how you can 
have been induced altogether to disregard them, 
and legislate on the six weeks' inspection of Mr. 
Nicholls. 

Observe, my Lord, I am not advocating a single 
opinion contained in their report. It might indeed 
fairly be expected that even the opinions — the 
carefully formed and deliberate opinions — of those 
who have been selected {you must suppose, my Lord, 
judiciously selected,) as the fittest persons to carry 
on the inquiry into the state of the Irish poor, 
should not be slighted nor set aside without reason. 
It might naturally be supposed that these men must 
have had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the real condition of the country, and of forming 
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practical deductions from their knowledge, which no 
holiday tourist could have ; and their deliberately 
recorded inferences might fairly be entitled even to 
some weight as authority ; but still, the reception 
or rejection of their recommendations is matter of 
opinion. But Mr. Nicholls proceeds, not only in 
utter and supercilious contempt of every opinion 
they have recorded, but with the most careless, and 
indeed one can hardly help adding, criminal disre- 
gard of every fact they have proved. 

The Commissioners have ascertained, by inquiries 
carried on in every part of the country, that the 
number of destitute poor — of poor who should be the 
objects of legislative interference — amounts to nearly 
two millions and a half for thirty weeks in each year. 
Mr. Nicholls does not even deign to notice this asser- 
tion, plainly put forward in the very front of the 
report — which, to do justice to his employer, he 
was directed to take with him ; — he supersedes its 
proven calculations by a flippant memorandum in 
which he estimates, from his knowledge of the work- 
ing of the system in England (.'/.') that the number to 
be relieved may probably constantly amount to about 
40,000!!! 

He might just as well have counted the num- 
ber of trees on any given space of ground in 
Windsor forest, and then estimated that the same 
proportion held good for the barony of Erris. His 
mode of calculation, in each instance, would be 
equally ingenious, and the result would be equally 
correct. I would suggest that you should adopt 
the old mode of refuting such ingenious k>gi- 
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cians, and pay him for his trouble on some such caU 
emulation as this : Estimate the valqe^of the timber on 
an acre of ground in Windsor forest, and, according 
to this analogy, pay him in acres of the timber on 
Erris. 

It is diffieult,^ my Lord, to suppress a feeling of 
astonishment that any ministry should have based a 
legislative measure on such a document as this report 
of Mr. NichoUs's. I mean no disrespect to that gen- 
tleman. It was utterly impossible for him, or any 
other person, hurrying through the country, to sup- 
ply the knowledge requisite for a right conclusion ; 
but what, after alU has he reported ?— nothing— ab- 
solutely nothing, that he might not just as well have 
reported without stirring from Whitehall. His cal- 
culation of the number to be relieved most probably 
was made there. There is not a single provision 
of his bill which is derived from any personal know- 
ledge of the country. The sum and substance of his 
report is, that it is possible to build workhouses in 
Ireland, and possible to put people in them. Indeed, 
he appears to consider his instructions as amounting 
to no more than a desire that he should state his 
opinions on the possibility of introducing the work- 
house system. 

If this was really the meaning of his instructions, — 
and, perhaps, he has interpreted them correctly,— 
never was man sent on a more useless mission. 
If he was merely to conjecture whether you might 
build workhouses, and whether you could put 
paupers into theip, his inquiries were very simple 
indeed, but very worthless. No one ever denied 
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that you might build your, workhouses. But when 
you gave him those instructions/ you forgot that you 
were jumping over the broad fact, that the work- 
house scheme is not a remedy for a state of things 
such as exists in Ireland ; that at best it belongs to 
a different state of society, where destitution is the 
exception, and not the rule. Areport onsuch instruc- 
tion forms no argument at all, as to the merits of the 
system. 

Imagine, my Lord, a man dangerously ill, and his 
friends consulting a physician : this physician takes 
it into his head to administer some particular remedy 
which has nothing whatever to do with his parti- 
cular disease, but is a specific in some other. He 
determines, suppose, to amputate a limb :— -not to act 
rashly, however, he sends an apprentice, — I do not 
wish to say a quack,— to see the patient, and report, 
not on the nature of the disease, but merely on the 
possibility of amputation ; to ascertain whether the 
patient will quietly submit to it, and whether there 
be the appliances necessary for the operation. The 
messenger reports affirmatively to all these questions. 
Would this report bean argument in favour of am- 
putation, or justify the medical man in cutting off 
an arm to cure a diseased liver ? 

And now, my Loi^, what, else have you done 
in this case? There is destitution and misery in 
Ireland, which you arc anxious to relieve; you send 
over Mr. Nicholls, to report, not on the causes or 
character of the destitution, but whether the work- 
house system can be introduced, and whether the 
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people will submit to it. That gentleman has reported 
affirmatively. Does this report, I ask you again, offer 
a shadow of justification for your applying to the 
wants of Ireland a desperate remedy, which, to speak 
as an Irishman^ is just no remedy at all ? 

You might find in this manner, a report in favour 
of any measure, however inapplicable to the wants 
of Ireland. Let me give you another illustration : — - 
Among the many plans for the improvement of Ire- 
land, I have heard it actually suggested, by a very 
elever man, to introduce universally the cultivation, 
in large quantities, of onions. Now suppose that 
this plan had taken the fancy of the noble Lord at 
the Home Oflice, and that he had sent over some gar- 
dener who had been appointed to superintend an 
extensive plantation of onions, and had a handsome 
salary for looking after it ; and desired him to re- 
port how far the introduction of the cultivation of 
onions was practicable in Ireland, — would his report 
in the affirmative, justify you in believing that you 
could relieve the distresses in Ireland by a bill for 
planting the whole country with onions ? 

Then, I ask, will Mr. NichoUs's report, that it is 
possible to have workhouses in Ireland, justify you 
in supposing that you can relieve the wants of the 
country by a bill for establishing them ? 

My Lord, in all this bustling manoeuvre, the real 
question is overlooked. What is the disease for which 
we are to find a remedy ? Do not mistake its character 
or its nature. It is not the disease for which alone 
the warmest admirers of the workhouse prescription 
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offer it as a remedy ; it is not the existence of occa- 
sional and accidental distress — it is the presence of 
permanent and general destitution. In losing sight 
of this, you have made the bill nugatory for the pur- 
pose of relief— effective only for the purposes of mis- 
chief. You mistake the object of your legislation ; 
perhaps you legislate without any defined object at 
all; but you proceed as if you were to provide a 
shelter from occasional want — ^for a few reduced to 
temporary destitution, when you ought to be devising 
means to raise above abject penury the general and 
fixed condition of the entire labouring population. 

You do not intend your bill to be (as some persons 
understand a poor-law to be,) a measure for raising 
the rate of wages by legislative enactment. How 
far such an attempt would be prudent or practicable 
I say not, but your measure does not profess to have 
any such object. You leave the rate of wages the 
same — the proportion of the produce to be distributed 
as the reward of labour the same — the amount of pro- 
duce the same—and the number of labourers the same; 
that is, you leave each person in Ireland depending 
on his labour, with but a fifth of the comforts which 
the corresponding person in England possesses. 

Both in England and in Ireland^ it would appear 
that about a seventh of the produce of the soil is 
devoted to the reward of agricultural labourers. The 
produce in England amounts to about 150 millions-— 
in Ireland to 36 millions ; the labourers in England, 
including under this the occupiers of land who do not 
employ labourers^ to about 1,000,000, — in Ireland 
to 1,100,000. 
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If you could succeed, by auy direct l^islative 
enactment^ in giving to the labourers a larger share 
of the produce of Ireland,— and this is alleged by 
some political^conomists to be impossible,'— you would 
devote more of the produce in Ireland to this pur- 
pose than is so applied in England. Whether this 
might not be done indirectly, both with justice and 
propriety, involves inquiries too long now to pursue ; 
but it ought not to be forgotten, that in England a 
share must be set apart for the capitalist, who has 
embarked his capital in the land,-— a share unfor- 
tunately which need not enter into our com- 
putation. 

But whatever opinion may be formed upon this 
point, let me entreat your Lordship's attention to 
the state of things existing in Ireland, and to the 
remedy which you propose. The agricultural la- 
bourers, amounting to 1,100,000, possess among 
them a seventh of the produce of the country; but 
this seventh is not quite the fourth of what in 
England is divided among 1,000,000* Now, my 
Lord, the very utmost extent of what you propose to 
do, is to shut 80,000 of these labourers up in work- 
houses. Supposing that these 80,000 are provided 
for, not out of the labourer's share, — let us make 
no account of their families, for remember each 
of these 1,100,000 has others depending on him, — 
all the change you have effected is, that thp 
quantity that was before divided among 1,100,000, 
IS now divided among 1 ^020,000 ; you increase 
the share of each individual of the class about 
one-twelfth. 
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This I say, my Lord, is all the benefit your bill 
can afford. It will take from some other classes the 
support of 80,000 labourers, and so diminish the 
numbers who are to divide among them the proportion 
of the produce which is the share of the class. That 
it will do this much good, or any thing like it, it is 
not worth while to occupy your Lordship in a tedious 
disquisition to disprove. I give you all the good 
which it can possibly be expected to do. I make no 
account of the mischief which it may reasonably be 
anticipated to produce ; and I ask you, my Lord, 
can you be serious in offering us this measure, as 
either a remedy or a relief for the destitution of 
Ireland ? 

But there are some other facts still to be noticed, 
to place this measure in its proper light. While 
1,100,000 labourers, with their families, are located 
on 14,000,000 acres of cultivated land, the produce 
of that land amounts to not much more than one half 
what the same quantity yields in Great Britain. Were 
the produce of the cultivated land of Ireland pro- 
portional to that of Great Britain, it would be 
increased from 36,000,000 to 64,000,000 ; did the 
labouring classes still receive the same p^'oportion 
of this increased produce, their condition would still 
be far inferior to that of the English labourer, but 
infinitely superior to the present. 

Besides, there are 6,000,000 of uncultivated acrea 
in Ireland, amounting to a third of the land now 
under cultivation. Here are the resources from which 
you can supply the wants of the poor. With a soil 
superior in fertility to England, you hate it in 
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your power to more than double the amount of the 
produce of the country, by making it yield the same 
proportional produce that the soil of England does. 
And you have labourers enough^ and more thati 
enough, to do the necessary work ; for you have at pre- 
sent, in proportion to the cultivated soil of the country, 
five labourers for each two that are in England. 

Here then briefly is the case: — A multitude of 
human beings are living destitute of every comfort, 
without any of the appliances of civilisation, 
without even enough of food to satisfy the cravings 
of their appetites, willing and anxious to labour for 
their bread ; and around this miserable and starving 
population there lies a soil, of which the productive 
powers are lost for want of sufficient cultivation : 
the land, as it were, demanding more labour that it 
may yield more bread, the population demanding to 
labour that they may eat ; and yet, as if some malig- 
nant influence marred the natural, — what we might 
almost call the inevitable result of such a state of 
things, — the land continuing uncultivated, the people 
hungry and unemployed. 

We are driven to ask, in candour and amaze- 
ment, the question which the great and good Bishop 
Berkeley long ago proposed, " What hindereth us 
to set our feet and hands in motion like all other of 
God's creatures to supply our wants?" How little, my 
Lord, can the man have pondered on this question, 
who thinks to answer it by a bill for erecting 100 
workhouses to hold 800 paupers each ! 

Let us return— I will not say to the first principles 
of political economy, I have no wish to darken plain 
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matters by abstruse names ; — let us revert to the 
simplest maxims of common sense. Let us suppose 
us dealing with 100 of these idle and destitute per- 
sons ; they want food, they want clothes, they want 
every comfort ; and we have, as the resources from 
which to provide them with these, land and their 
own labour, — what more resources has the world 
at large ? — We must bring these two elements 
together ; we must endeavour to raise off the land, 
by the labour of a portion of the 100, as much food 
as will supply all ; we must set the remaining 
portion to provide other necessaries ; and thus we 
can raise comforts for the entire. I am almost 
ashamed to occupy your Lordship's time by reverting 
to principles, with which the most cursory glance 
at society might be sufficient to make us acquainted ; 
but the simplest maxims are not always the least 
important ; from their very simplicity they are often 
the most likely to be overlooked. 

Why, with an unemployed and hungry population, 
is the land not taxed to its utmost powers of pro- 
ducing food ? what is wanting to the process I have 
described as pointed out by the simplest maxims of 
common sense ? Let us not deceive ourselves by the 
employment of names to which it is possible for us 
to attach no definite meaning. It is simply this, that 
he additional labourers should have wherewithal to 
support themselves while employed in raising the 
additional produce ; and there is no fund from 
which this can be derived. 

The system pursued is this, — that the holders of 
land) {the pauper cottiers of these impoverished dis- 
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tricts,) reserve as their own share of the produce^ 
barely what will give themselves and their families 
a miser^Jble subsistenoe ; all the produce beyond this 
goes to the laildlord's share : perhaps it is exported 
to pay the absentee landlord's rent. But this matters 
not: the occupier of land,— the man whom in Eng* 
land you would call a farmer^ but whom here we 
will more correctly denom^inate a pauper,— he pays for 
his land almost as much as the entire produce is 
worth ; the share he reserves for himself yields him 
but a miserable subsistence. He has nothing then 
to give for the assistance of the labour that would 
multiply the produce of th^ land. And accordingly, 
if you look to the returns of the Poor-inquiry Com- 
missioners, you will find that the occupiers of land 
who do not employ labourers amount to 564,274. 

This originates in the forced and unnatural com- 
petition for land, which raises its price beyond its 
fair limits — and the evil reproduces itself: since the 
occupier of land cannot afford to employ labourers, 
there is no market, for the labourer who is not himself 
an occupier : he may, in the full vigour of able- 
bodied^ strengtb, lie down on the road-side and 
starve ; he may stay the cravings of his stomach with 
the wild weeds of the-field — I am writing no fiction, 
my Lord — ^he may subsist on the precarious pittance 
of a degrading mendicancy ; but Unless he becomes 
the occupier of a plot of ground, he cannot turn his 
powers of labour to the account of supporting him- 
self. The possession of land, then, is the first neces- 
sary of life. The starving people bid for it, in their 
desperation, far beyond their means of paying : and 
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thus the whole country is divided into miserable 
holdings, — ill-cultivated and wretched pieces of 
ground, — from which the unhappy occupier can 
barely supply himself with a scanty subsistence. 

Is there, my Lord, a shadow of ground, for the 
expectation that the building of the workhouses con- 
templated by the bill, will be, in any sense, a remedy 
for this state of things ? 

Will it multiply the produce of the soil? will it 
give to the occupier better appliances of cultiva- 
tion? will it turn the unemployed labourers on the 
half-cultivated soil? 

Perhaps I have trespassed too long upon your 
Lordship's patience j I have aimed at brevity, per- 
haps at the expense of clearness. I have omitted 
much that I could have been anxious to urge. There 
are still, however, a few observations to which I must 
beg your attention. 

In speaking of the share of the produce which is 
allotted to the labourer, it must be remembered that 
he does not consume this all himself ; we speak of 
his entire income, out of which he supplies himself 
with clothes and all other comforts ; his share of the 
produce, beyond what he consumes himself, goes 
to feed the labourers who produce these comforts. 

Thus, it will not be necessary for you to find profit- 
able agricultural employment for all that number who 
are returned as agricultural labourers. A portion of 
these can easily raise food enough for the entire, and 
they will barter that food with the others for comforts. 

The soil of Ireland can be made to yield as much 
food, in proportion to her population, as that of Great 
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Britain. The country does not contain a population 
which it is not possible to supply, out of her own 
means, with all the comforts enjoyed by the people of 
Britain. 

It would be easy to follow out this train of reflec- 
tion further. To dwell upon that state of things 
by which a large proportion of our produce is export- 
ed, without any return whatever, to pay the rent of 
the absentees ; for unfortunately it is in produce that 
these rents are paid. Just in the same way, we do 
not now supply ourselves with manufactures. The 
manufactured articles, which are used by those of 
us who are in the condition to obtain them, come 
from abroad, and we have nothing to give in ex- 
change for them but food. 

Add these facts to those which I have already 
stated, — with a people in want of food, and willing 
to work to procure it, but unemployed, — we are pur- 
chasing from others manufactured articles with the 
food that these people in our own country require ; 
and we are paying in food the rent of absentee land- 
lords, to the amount of perhaps 3,000,000/. a year. 

But I do not wish now to pursue these considera-. 
tions. My object has been simply to contrast this 
paltry bill of Mr. Nicholls with the state of things 
for which it is offered as a remedy. It does not 
touch upon the evils of Ireland, — or if it touch upon 
them, it is only to aggravate them. How much 
more food will it cause to be in the country ? 
This, perhaps, is the best test of its real utility. 
If it leaves the entire quantity of food which 
is allotted to the consumption of the Irish people the 
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same as before, while it takes nothing from the 
number of the mouths that are to eat of it^ it cannot 
well increase the average share that falls to each. 
Literally, we ask for bread, and you give us a stone : 
we want an increase of the quantity of eatables in 
the country, and you build workhouses. 

Why, my Lord, I ask again, has the Report of 
the Commissioners been held as nought ? It is not 
worth while to ask why Mr. Nicholls has disre- 
garded every opinion they have given ; but surely 
it is worth while to know why all the clear and 
laboriously collated evidence they have ofFere4 
is contemptuously and scornfully laid aside. If 
that evidence be correct, this bill is an unpar- 
alleled delusion. The Commission of Inquiry 
has cost much; it has been a drain upon the 
national treasury for three years : there is no one to 
complain of this application of money, if it were 
attended with any practical good to the poor of 
Ireland ; but there are very many who would think 
it a very misplaced outlay, if all we purchase with 
it is such a bill as this. Perhaps there is but one 
instance on record of an equally lavish expenditure 
with an equally silly result — " We threw our gold 
in the fire," said the children of Israel, " and there 
came out this calf." 

The relief you oflTer is a mockery, whether we 
are to consider its kind or its extent You take 
80,000 out of 2,500,000; you confine them in 
workhouses, where it is your avowed policy to 
make their lives as uncomfortable as you can ; you 
adopt all the regulations of your English prison- 
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houses ; for you have revived the language of the 
ancients — ^like the Romans, we shall want but one 
' word to express a workhouse and a dungeon. Be- 
lieve me, my Lord, Mr. NichoUs is in error when 
he tells you that these provisions are suited to the 
Irish poor. God forbid they were ! No ; whatever 
be their faults or their crimes^ the Irish are a people 
of generous susceptibilities and of warm affections. 
There is no nation under heaven among whom the 
ties of home are stronger — by whom the sacredness 
of domestic endearments is more reverenced. They 
will not understand the philosophy by which you 
separate families ; they will riot be thankful for the 
relief which is doled out reluctantly and with rigour. 
They will tegdrd your workhouses as only a specious 
contrivance for immuring them in prisons without com- 
pelliiig them to go through the formality of a crime. 
I know that it is very unphilosophical and Very 
unfashionable to talk thus of the feelings of the poor. 
The cold sneer of a heartless philosophy may b^ 
directed against the persoti who believes that senti- 
ments such as these should have their place in the cal- 
culations of the politician. But that frigid philosophy 
has not yet chilled, in its cold shadow, the heart 
of the Irish peasant ; he loves his home although it 
be a hovel ; he has no fireside to love ; but even in 
poverty and destitution, his attachment to those who 
should smile on his fireside lives with a depth and 
tenderness that many of those that are at ease might 
eavy. The charities of home still glow in that 
atmosphere of poverty in which you might imagine 
^lihey would die ; they cheer him even in his hopeless 
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misery ; they aloidst beautify his d^stitutioo^ Do 
not call this declaiiiatioQ« Take your opinion of the 
people^ not from the assumptions of Mr. Nicholls^--* 
he^ or I» or any man, may assume, the more ground-, 
lessly, perhaps^ the more confidently — but from the 
evidence your own Commission has taken down 
from the lips of the peasantry themselves. Believe: 
me, you know nothing of the Irish peasant if you 
expect him to hail as a boon the system which, while it 
gives him relief, tells him, in its harshness, that the 
feelings of natural affection are luxuries in which 
only the rich can be permitted to indulge. 

But this is not all ; you leave all the paupers of 
Ireland, except these 80,000, without even an at- 
tempt to ajleviate their distress. You do not take 
them at all into your account j out of 2,385>000 
persons in want of sufficient food, yoatake 80,000. 
How fearful is the proportion of those left unre- 
lieved ! Have the remainder no claims of justice or 
of charity? You may avoid giving them a legal 
claim to support I admit that no. man has any 
right to a share in the property of another. I admit 
that both reason and revelation sanction the maxim, 
*^ If any man work not, ndther let him eat." But 
surely it is not too much to demand, in the name of 
the God that made the poor, that tr&iy man shall 
be placed, as far as the best directed efforts of 
society can place him, in a situation in which ha 
may avail himself of the decree, ^^ In the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat bread." Disguise not the 
appalling truth by any metaphysical arguments : 
there are upwards of 2,000^000 of our fellow-crea- 
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tures in Ireland who cannot^ by the utmpst exertion 
of their industry^ obtain sufficient food. Away then 
with all quibblings as to legal rights. Let all the 
reisources of this mighty empire, if needed, be set in 
motion^ until within its wide precincts there is not a 
human being so circumstanced, that he cannot ^^ by 
the sweat of his brow eat bread." The curse of God 
and man is on the system which thus outlaws human 
beings from the family of man; and outlaws those 
are who cannot, toil as they will, obtain a share of 
the bounties which our common Father gives in 
common to his children. 

My Lord, the poor have rights — the starving pea- 
santry of Connaught have that which a great states- 
man and a great philosopher long ago declared to 
belong to every member in the great partnership of 
society — a right **to all that society, with all its 
combinations of skill and power, can do in their 
favour."* 

Look at this bill honestly and fairly, and say, can 
you mean it as the acquittance of this right? Is 
this all that society, with all its combinations of 
skill and power, can do in their favour ? If it be 
so, better would it be that an end were put at once 
to a race of beings doomed to misery and destitution, 
than that they should live to give birth to another 
generation to whom they may bequeath starvation as 
their lot. 

The supporters of this bill allege that it is an 
experiment — an experiment upon what ? except it be 

* Edmund Burke. 
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on the. endurance of the Irish people? Remember^ 
my Lord, the old adage, *' experimentum fit incorpore 
vili." Do not drive us to believe that you are dis- 
posed to treat Ireland in pursuance of the hint. 
What do you wish to ascertain by the experiment ? 
Is it whether you can feed two millions and a half 
of persons by providing workhouse accommodation 
for 80,000? You may venture, without being very 
hazardous, to pronounce without an experiment at all. 
I confess I would dread the issue of this experiment, 
if for no other reason, because it will satisfy the con- 
sciences of statesmen : you will begin to think that 
when you have given us this worthless bill, you have 
discharged your obligation to the destitute classes 
of Ireland. Our legislators will be able to repose 
in the self-satisfied complacency of having given a 
poor-law to Ireland. The disclosures that have 
been made of the wretchedness of the pauper po- 
pulation, have created a feeling which demands that 
something must be done. The worst of your mock 
relief is, that it satisfies this feeling; and, while misery 
and penury will still be doing their havoc unheeded 
among the lower classes of westerix Ireland, the 
consciences of men in power will have escaped 
from the painful, and perhaps emibarrassing consider- 
ation of their state, by the reflection that a poor-law 
has been passed. The human mind iis fain to rest 
on formality as a substitute for the substantial dis- 
charge of duty ; and the record in your statute-book, 
that a law has passed " for the more effectual relief 
of the destitute poor of Ireland," like the heartless 
prayers of the formalist, will be put in the place of a 
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right discharge of the obligations of charity and 
religion. 

This is, remember^ to give jour measure credit 
for all the good that it can possibly produce* Take 
any supposition you will :~suppose that your work- 
houses are supplied with manna from heaven, — ^that 
you feed and clothe their inmates from some miracu-> 
lous supply,-^that they feel happy and contented,-*^ 
and that the excluded bear patiently with their exclu- 
sion ; — even if your legislation could work all these 
miracles, you would scarcely have gone on the verge 
of the destitution of Ireland ; and two millioas of 
human beings would still be left in need of suffi*^ 
cient foody and without any possibility of procuring 
it, while ministers and parliaments might plume 
themselves on having passed a law to relieve desti** 
tution in Ireland. 

What change would it make in the condition of 
Ireland if 80,000 persons were to emigrate from her 
shores ? And yet this would have an effect precisely 
analogous to what would be produced if your woik-^ 
houses were supported without any expense to the 
country at all. 

Take any possible supposition, and evil must 
follow from this bill. If it be efficient for relief to 
the full extent which it contemplates — if it succeed 
in quieting the public mind upon the subject which 
now excites it — if it meet the demand which it is 
intended to satisfy, — ^allthat you have gained is, that 
by relieving a few, a very few, you have turned 
away attention from the myriads whom you abandon 
to destituti<m. 
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This is a supposition far too favourable to your 
bill,-^if it be right to apply, iti any sense, the term 
favourable to a result which leaves disease and 
cold and nakedness and famine/ to play their un^ 
checked and unregarded havoc with two millions 
of our fellow-beings. Even if your wretched pittance 
could stifle the cry that now arises from one end 
of Ireland to the other for food for her people — ^if 
you could prevent the equanimity of legislators from 
being disturbed by the groans of the famishing 
peasant, whom the tender mercies of your poor-law 
leave in want of food — the cry of the unheeded suf- 
ferers will still ascend to heaven, and the complaint 
that human legislators get rid off, will be heard by a 
tribunal to which all human legislators must answer. 

But you will not settle the question thus. You 
have excited the hopes of the people — their expecta- 
tions have been raised — they have heard that you are 
to give them poor-laws ; but they understand a 
poor-law as .something very different from this ; we 
are not quite such fools in Ireland, as long to be 
taken in by a name. The Irish pauper will resent 
your measure as a delusion ; and the instincts of his 
heart will prompt him to believe, that the cruelty is 
more than human, which thus mocks his expecta- 
tions. Your Lordship knows who those are, 

" that palter with us. 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
But break it to our hopes.*' 

And while you keep the word of promise to the ear, 
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ill calling this bill a poor-law, bitterly will you 
break it to the hopes of those, who have understood 
a poor-law as something that was to give them 
food to eat and clothes to put on, — that was to 
make them comfortable in their homes, and alter 
that state of things under which the gains of the 
poor man's industry amount in some districts to 
the sum of twelve shillings a year. 

Do not believe, then, that they will rest satisfied 
with the disappointment : it is not in human na- 
ture that they should. Pauperism will be spread 
throughout the country ; as e&ch workhouse fills, the 
excluded will pass on to the next ; the chains of work- 
houses will be nothing more than conductors to guide 
the paupers from one district of Ireland to another .^ 
You may rely indeed upon the discretion vested in 
the Board of Guardians and of the Commissioners to 
refuse relief; but where is the power that will re- 
ject the demand of two millions of human beings for 
food?— a demand excited by your own measure, which 
they will understand as a recognition of their claims* 
" Where the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together ;" and wherever there is an unfilled 
workhouse, there the paupers from all parts of the 
country will flock for bread. 

And when all your workhouses are filled, the cry 
will be raised, by those whom you have left to desti- 
tution, for domiciliary relief; and the cry will be 
strengthened by the voice of those, whom you never 
will bring to understand the philosophy by which 
you make the relief of the workhouses practically a 
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punishment. You will not then be able to retrace 
your steps, and adopt the rational measure of endea- 
vouring to remedy the want of food by increasing its 
quantity ; you will be pressed upon the path upon 
which you have entered. Bewildered and asto- 
nished by the tumult you have excited, you will have 
no power to turn back. You must extend your 
system to one of indiscriminate domiciliary relief: 
you will not be prepared to encounter the fury of 
the baffled hopes of men whom hunger has made 
savage : the war will be between starvation and pos- 
session ; and it will eventuate in an impost which 
will confiscate the property of Ireland. 

Then, indeed, it may be that your bill will des- 
perately deserve the name you have given to it ; and 
we will acknowledge the measure as a poor-law for 
Ireland, because it is a law for making all Ireland 
poor. 

There is one way indeed, my Lord, by which you 
can make this bill a safe and a useful one, and the 
first step in applying a remedy to the destitution of 
Ireland. Convert it into a measure for providing 
asylums for the infirm, the orphan, and the aged; 
you will thus discharge a duty which is imposed 
upon communities by the commonest maxims of — I 
will not say Christianity, but of — humanity. 

This will be a beginning, but it will be only a 
beginning ; it will not be an acquittance of your 
duties to the Irish people ; — no one, in or out of the 
legislature, will consider it as such. You must then 
prepare measures to meet the destitution of Ireland 

D 
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in all its breadth and in all its intensity, — measures 
to provide food where now there is not sufficient. 
Take the entire case of the poor of Ireland into 
your consideration ; do not be content with the name 
of a poor-law,— with saying to these hungry and 
naked beings, " Depart, be ye warmed and filled." 
Legislate, not to dispose of an embarrassing ques- 
tion, but to relieve the destitution of your fellow- 
creatures : set the unemployed labourers of Ireland 
upon its uncultivated and half-cultivated soil ; and 
do not rest in your labours of philanthropy while 
there is within the wide range of this great empire 
a single human being who is shut out from the 
benefit of the decree of his Maker, — which some have 
regarded as a curse, but which surely is at least in 
the nature of a blessing, — " In the sweat of thy brow 
thou shalt eat." 

Place, my Lord, the Irish pauper in a condition 
in which, by the sweat of his brow, he can eat, and 
you will gain for your administration a confidence 
and a stability far beyond any that you can derive 
from party triumphs ; and, as the friend of the Irish 
poor, you will secure a nobler fame, and a more 
lasting consolation, than if you led the most tri- 
umphant majority that has ever given a minister an 
ascendancy over his political opponents. 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient Servant, 

ISAAC BUTT. 
London, May 20, 1837. 



APPENDIX. 

The following Table is extracted from the Report of the Poor Inquiry Commission, 
the same from which oM the calculations in the Letter have been derived. 



"Wages of Agricultural Labourers in the different Counties of Ireland, and the Amount of 
their Earnings in the Year, so far as any Estimate can be formed of them. 
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County. 



Galway 

Ditto ... 
I Leitrim 

Ditto ... 

Mayo ... 
I Ditto ... 
Isiigo ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 



Carlow 



Ditto 

Dublin 

Kildare 

Ditto 

Kilkenny .. 

Ditto 

King's 

Ditto 

<;^ Longford 

Louth 

Meath ...^.. 

Ditto 

Queen's ..... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Westmeath , 

Wexford 

Wicklow 



\ 



Clare 

Ditto 

Cork 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Limerick 

Ditto 

Tipperary ... 
Waterford ... 
Ditto 



/ Antrim 



Armagh 

, Cavan 

S* Donegal 
/ Down 

" Ditto 

Fermanagh. . 
Londonderry 
Monaghan... 
Tyrone 



Barony or Parish. 



P.-Omey 

B. Kilconnel 

B. Dromahair 

B. Mohill 

P. Aughavale 

P. Kilgever 

P. Achonry 

Village of Ballymoat... 
B. Carbery 

P. Aghade 

P. St. Mullin's 

B. Balrothery 

P. KUcock 

P. Naas ; 

B. Gowran.... 

B. Cralmoy 

B. Clonlisk 

B. Philipstown 

P. Killimore 

B. Dundalk 

B. Moyfenragh 

B. Upper and Lower KeUs 

B. East Maryborough 

B. West Maryborough .... 
B. Portnahinch 

P. Horetown 

B. Talbotstown 

B. Corcomroe 

P. Abbey 

P. Killeagh 

P. Liscarrel 

P. Kenmare 

P. Listowell 

P. Chapel Russell 

B. Coshlea 

B. Middlethird 

B. Decies 

B. Middlethird 

B. Fews 

B. Loughtee 

B. Iveagh 

B. Lecale 

B. Tyrkennedy 

P. Aughedowey 

B. Monaghan 

B. Omagh 



Amount of Wages. 



6d. to 8d 

Winter 6d., rest of year 8d 

8d 

Winter 6d. to 7d., rest ©f year Srf. to lOd. 

6rf. to M 

6d. to8d 

6d 

6d 

Winter l.d. to M., rest of year 9d. to 10<f. 

8d. to lOd 

lOd. on an average 

Winter lOd., rest of year 1* 

lOd „ 

lOd 

Winter 8rf., rest of year lOd... 

Sd. on an average 

Winter 7(f., rest of year 8d 

Winter 6d. to Id , rest of year 9d. to lOd. 

6d 

Winter Bd., rest of year lOrf 

Winter 8d., rest of year lOd 

Winter Bd., rest of year lOd „. 

Winter Sd., rest of year lOd \ 

Winter Bd., rest of year lOd j 

Winter Bd., rest of year lOd 

i61i»!^!"'"*"!"!"!;!!"!i; "!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!"";; 

Winter Bd., rest of year lOd 

Bd. on an average 

6d. to Bd 

Sd 

Bd 

Bd 

6d. to Bd 

Winter Bd., rest of year lOrf 

Winter 6d., rest of year 8d 

Bd. all the year 

lOd 

U. on an average i 

Winter lOd., rest of year lid. to 1* 

Winter Bd., rest of year lOd 

1«. on an average 

Winter lOd., rest of year 1*.". 

Winter lOd., rest of year 1# 

Winter 9d., rest of year lid. to 1# 

U. on an average 

lOd. all the year 

Winter 8d., rest of year lid. to 1« 



Genera] Average 

Amount of Work 

obtained during 

the whole year 

by all 

the aUe-bodied 

Labourers. 



120 days. 

140 ... 

140 ... 

100 ... 

80 ... 

90 ... 

24 ... 

120 ... 

145 ... 

110 ... 

160 ... 

100 ... 

110 ... 

145 ... 

145 ... 

••• ••• 

100 ... 

80 ... 

210 ... 

155 ... 

120 ... 

168 ... 

150 ... 

90 ... 

190 ... 

170 ... 



100 ... 

146 ... 

130 ... 

140 ... 

150 ... 

140 ... 

••• ••• 

••• ••• 

• •• ••• 

• •• ••• 

Minority em- 
ployed great 
part of the year. 

175 days. 

150 ... 

170 ... 

160 M. 

160 ... 

190 ... 

180 ... 

180 ... 

150 ... 
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Extracted from other sources in the Report :- 

Great Britain. 

Cultivated Land 34,254,000 

Produce 150,000,000 

Rental 33,000,000 

Uncultivated Land 22,579,330 

^Occupiers not employing labourers 168,815 

•Agricultural labourers .... 887,167 

Occupiers employing labourers . . 187,075 



Ireland. 

14,603,000 

36,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,340,736 

564,274 

567,441 

95,339 



Ot. Britain. 
* Occupiers not emp]o3ring labourers, and who may, 

therefore, be considered as belonging to the class 

of labourers 168,815 

Labourers not occupying land 887,167 

Total . . 



Ireland. 



564,274 
567,441 



1,055,982 1,131,715 



R. CLAY, PKINTER, BREAD-STREET HILL. 
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